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owing to tlio effort to avoid every soft place: and
where the adjacent landowners have observed the
eighth commandment, it is excessively wide between
the hedges, because on a " green " road the traffic is
constantly endeavouring to find a place where previous
passengers have not destroyed the surface. Every
improvement obviously dates from the turnpike days.
If we wish to picture an English road in the Middle
Ages, we should think of what we now call a more
"track" across an open heath, or imagine a wide,
little-used country road, with the narrow metalled
strip in the middle entirely removed.

The cost of public works was to some extent
defrayed by the benevolence of private individuals
and religious houses. Testators bequeathed property
for building or maintaining bridges, as in the case
of the Bridge House estates of the city of London.
Fraternities of philanthropists existed for the special
purpose of making the ways easier and safer for
travellers; the causeway out of Abingdon across the
flood-land of the Thames still attests their activity.
The preamble of an act of 15 54 0 Mar., st. 3, c. 6)
tells us not only that the road between Gloucester
and Bristol, one of the most important cross-roads
in the kingdom, had so fallen into decay that many
passengers had lost their liven on it, but also that
it has been formerly "well repaired by the devo-
tion of divers good people.'*

The remainder of what we regard as the expenses
of local government, so far as they existed, were
borne on the broad back of the "feudal system."
Consider the first general highway act, which, was
passed us late as 15 55 (2 & 3 P. & M., c. 8), remember-